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Europe, and whether they end in chaos or in a
gradual appeasement of old enmities, and the
restoration of confidence and stability will depend
very likely upon the part played by this country
which is bound to be important and may well be
decisive." Thus Mr. Chamberlain's first official
pronouncement on Foreign Affairs as Prime Minister
coincided with his first allusion to the word appease-
ment in the controversial political sense which he
was to attach to it. Chaos is presented as the
alternative to the appeasement of old enmities: it
was not unreasonable to suppose that a man of
Mr. Chamberlain's drive and pertinacity would soon
be finding out what action was necessary to achieve
such appeasement, and, however drastic the conse-
quence and bitter the opposition, not permitting
himself to be diverted from his objective.

For the present however caution and canniness
were the watchwords both on the home and the
foreign front. The N.D.C. spectre was still haunting
the City and the Government's loyal back benchers.
Having successfully disposed of the Civil List and
defended the Royal Family from mistimed Socialist
criticisms that their estate was too big a drain on
the Exchequer, Mr. Chamberlain faced the challenge
of the Finance Bill. This was the Government's
first major task. As usual it was a reproduction of
the Budget, only this time full use was made of the
opportunity to insert material alterations in the
N.D.C. proposals. Unfortunately the agitation in no
way subsided, nor were there any reassuring signs
of a return of confidence in the business and financial
worlds. Sir Robert Home, in political exile but
formidable on all financial questions, denounced
the new modifications as no solution. They merely
showed how inadequately the whole subject had
been studied before the Chancellor opened his